ERASMUS'S LEGACY

practical as against the ideal, diplomacy as against ethics,
State politics as against humane politics. Erasmus, the
philosopher contemplating the world, held, as did
Aristotle, Plato, and Thomas Aquinas, that politics
should be placed in the same category as ethics; a prince,
as the leader of the State, should first of all be the servant
of the divine, the exponent of the ethical ideal. Machia-
velli, with the practical experience of a diplomatist, made
politics an amoral and independent science, saying that
it had as little to do with ethics as had astronomy
and geometry. A prince, or a leader of a State, had
no business to be dreaming dreams about humanity, that
vague and intangible concept, but should reckon quite
unsentimentally with men only as the concrete material
which should be utilized with all its forces and its weak-
nesses to the personal advancement of the prince and of
the nation he governed. Clearly and coldly, with as
little consideration as a chess-player towards his partner,
a prince should go his way, and by every means permis-
sible and unpermissible, ensure the utmost advantage and
dominion for his own people. Power and expansion of
power were for Machiavelli the supremest- duty, and suc-
cess the decisive justification of both prince and people.
In the material realm of history the principle of power
has achieved a predominant position. Not so Erasmus's
ideal of politics based upon conciliation and the unity of
mankind. The concepts set forth in // Principe have
held the field, the policy of seizing every opportunity to
reinforce the personal power of a sovereign has presided
over the dramatic development of European history ever
since that day. Generations of diplomats have drunk
at the spring tapped by the terribly keen-minded Floren-
tine. The barriers between nations have been built of
blood and iron, barriers for ever shifting and changing.
Conflict instead of community of interests has made
good its claim to monopolize the best energies of the
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